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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 

The Department of Labor needs a publication 
which reports in simple language what we are do- 
ing. | hope the Labor Information Bulletin will 
meet that need. 

The Department’s activities, in operations, 
research, and publications, cover a tremendous 
scope-——the Nation’s labor, its industry, its people. 
International understanding among working peo- 
ple, in the interest of world peace and world pros- 
perity, of vital importance to all of us in an atomic 
age, is becoming a major goal in the Department. 

If we can compress our manifold activities into a 
few simple words, which tell interested people what 
we are doing and studying, the Bulletin will do a 
vood job for the Department, and for the people. 

As in other Government activities the Depart- 
ment’s objective is truth. 

Upon truth is built the structure of action that 
leads the world toward the light, and, we hope, will 
prevent or diminish wars and famines and plagues. 

The Bulletin, with this issue, is appearing in a 
more readable, attractive form. I hope it will be 
able to stick to the simple facts, present them for 
the use of labor and management in understand- 
able language, and be another useful instrument 
in mankind’s long search for knowledge that leads 
us in the direction of a better world. 


haGirosmnitnse! 





A monthly magazine of news 
about the Labor Department’s plans, 
programs, and projects. 


Editor Herbert Littl 
Managing Editor Marian MeGovern 
Associate Editor B. R. Mullady 


Assistant Editors_J.Wm.O’Connell, Jr 
C. G. H. Evans, William B. Smith 


Contributing Editors, this issue: 
Alfred Acee, Tlugh Ahern, Mildred 
F. Barber, Irving Bernstein, Walter 
Chambers, Marion Hammett, Miriam 
Keeler, Mary Lyddane, James Mur- 
ray, Galen Price, John Stuart, Jack 
Wagner, Jay Waldron, Frances E. 
Whitelock, Arthur P. Wiesner. 


Labor Information Bulletin, No- 
vember, 1946, Vol. 14, No. 7. Sub- 
scription rates in the United States 
$1.00 per year, foreign $1.35. Single 
copies 10¢. Address: Office of Infor- 
mation, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
Make checks payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR WORK EXPANDS 


Assistant Secretary Develops New Functions 


Rapid expansion of Labor Department activity 
nternational labor relations has marked the 
four months since President Truman’s ap- 
poitment of David A. Morse as Assistant Secre- 
tarv of Labor. 

\lr. Morse’s duties include: permanent United 
States delegate on the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Office, Government delegate 
to Montreal conference of the International Labor 
Organization, adviser to United States delegate to 
United 


member of new 


Nations Economic and Social Council, 
United States Foreign Service 
Board created by recent act of Congress, mem- 
ber of the Interdepartmental Committee on Eco- 
nomic Foreign Policy. 

In addition, Mr. Morse has taken an active 
part in formulating labor policy in occupied terri- 
tories (Germany, Austria, Japan, and Korea), in 
close collaboration with the War Department 
Labor Department Pepresentatives are on the re- 
cently established Advisory Committee on Occu- 
pied Areas Affairs, which deals with the major 
problems of United States policy in these countries 


Hannah Heads Housing Delegation 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Philip Hannah was 
appointed chief of the United States delegation to 
Pthe Hastings (England) conference of the Inter- 
® national Federation for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning held in October. The Labor Department is 
® also being represented by an expert on the pre- 
® paratory conference which is drafting a charter 
for the proposed International Trade Organization 
in London this month. 
Assistant Secretary Morse, with a small staff 
© of assistants, will supervise, direct, and coordinate 
the work of the people in the various bureaus and 
® divisions of the Department which are concerned 
with labor and manpower developments in foreign 
slands. The Department’s program in the inter- 
national field will be implemented mostly by 
Speople in the bureaus and divisions. 
In Mr 
_ Winat { 


Morse’s capacity as adviser to John 
United States delegate to the ECOSOC, 


he and his immediate staff will supervise the par- 
ticipation of various Department bureaus and 
divisions in briefing United States representatives 
to ECOSOC and its numerous commissions and 
subcommissions. Three members of the Labor De- 
partment took part in the recent ECOSOC session 
at Lake Success, N.Y. 
Labor Department is also planned for specialized 


Representation of the 


agencies of the United Nations, whose work relates 


to employment and social problems 


Labor Department Selects ILO Delegates 


In the ILO, now affiliated with the United 
Nations, it is the Labor Department’s function to 
select and recommend to the President the labor 
and employer as well as the Government repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Morse headed the Government 
delegation to the Montreal conference in Septem- 
ber and October, and his alternate, and Secretary 
General of the delegation was Frieda Miller. Sen- 
ator Elbert Thomas of Utah and Representative 
Augustine B. Kelley of Pennsylvania were the 
Robert Watt 
represented labor and James D. Zellerbach repre- 


other Government representatives 


sented emplovers. Preparations are under way for 
the next full conference, scheduled to be held in 
Switzerland in June, and for several meetings of 
[LO industrial committees in textiles and building 
construction, 

The recent act of Congress creating the Foreign 
Service Board makes Mr. Morse as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor one of the members, and 
charges them to “make recommendations to the 
Secretary (of State) concerning the functions of 
the Service, the policies and procedures to govern 
the selection, assignment and promotion of Foreign 
Service officers; and the policies and procedures to 


govern the administration and personnel manage- 


ment of the Service 

Projects of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Social and Scientific Cooperation include ex- 
change of professional personnel with Latin-Amer- 
assistance to 


ican countries, governments on 








technical administrative problems, and exchange 
of technical information and materials. The De- 
partment has taken part in the work of this com- 
mittee and its seven subcommittees, since their 
inception, aiding in their direction and adminis- 
tration. 

The Department is also represented on the 
Executive Committee on Economic Foreign Policy 
and its several subcommittees. 

Other functions of the Department are contact 
with international organizations of trade unions; 
reporting and analysis of world labor developments 
of importance to United States foreign policy and 
to American unions and business; preparation of 
economic and labor reports for the use of labor, 


management, students, and the public. 


FACT-FINDING BOARDS USEFUL IN 


The use of fact-finding boards, previously con- 
fined to the railway and aviation industries, has 
during the 

11 critical labor disputes. Start- 


been extended past year to aid m 


settline at least 


ing with appointment of the Oil Industry Board 


in November 1945, fact-finders have been used 
successively im the followmg cases: General 
Motors, Greyhound Bus, U. 5S. Steel, Interna- 


tional Harvester, Meat Packing, Non-Ferrous 
Metals, Pacific Coast Longshoremen, Pacific Gas 
and Electric, Western Union, Milwaukee 
Light. All but Motors 


Boards, which were Presidential appoimtments, 


Gas 
the General and Steel 
were appointed by the Secretary of Labor. 

Boards are set up only in cases materially affect- 
ing the public imterest, and recently, where the 
parties indicate a willingness to participate. The 
Conciliation Service is charged with responsibility 
for recommending to the Secretary both the crea- 
tion of the boards, and their personnel, and for 
following their progress. 

Ordinarily composed of three public members, 
the boards hold hearings in informal and flexible 
fashion, after which they recommend terms upon 
which the dispute might be resolved. The findings, 
however, are not binding upon the parties. 

In the Milwaukee Gas Light case, the board 


Lends Experts Abroad 


planned of the 
assistance to labor mimistries and departments of 


Expansion is 
other countries. For many years this Govern- 
ment, on request, has lent personnel and given 
guidance to other countries in creating and or- 
eanizing labor bureaus and depattments. 

Mr. Morse, the 
National Labor Relations Board, was a lieutenant- 
colonel on the Army General Staff and developed 


former General Counsel for 


wartime labor programs in Sicily and Italy. On 
the Allied Control Council in Germany he helped 
dissolve the Nazi labor front, reviving free trade 
unions in the United States zone, developing a 
housing program and reorganizing the administra- 


tion of social Security 


MAJOR DISPUTES 


helped avert a strike and reached an agreement in 
the course of the proceeding. The report in that 
case contains a general evaluation of the fact- 
finding technique, describing the procedure. 
Fact-finding is said to fill a vacuum caused by 
the undesirability of compulsory arbitration, the 
limited acceptance of voluntary arbitration, and 


the interest of the public and the parties in equi-§ 
table, expeditious, and peaceful settlements. It pro-J 


vides a disinterested viewpoint which the dispu- 


tants may either accept or reject. Fortunately, inj 


“even when the parties 
the 


recommendations, neither party is likely to assum 


the words of the report, 
have not agreed in advance to be bound by 


responsibility for a strike or lockout thereafter i 


the face of public opinion which almost invariably§ 


supports the recommendations.” 

The validity of this statement is indicated by 
the fact that fact-finding boards, handling some 
of the country’s bitterest disputes, have had thet 
recommendations rejected in only two instances 

(Non-Ferrous Metals) ultimatels 
settlement the 


of which 
in 


ore 


resulted for recommende 
amount. 

The fact-finding technique has become increas 
ingly accepted by both Secretary Schwellenbac 
and Conciliation Service Director Warren as a sig 


nificant aid to sound industrial relations. 
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USES RETURNS TO STATES NOV. 16 


Job Service Transfer Worked Out In Conference 


\fter nearly 5 vears of Federal operation the 
Employment Service will return to State adminis- 
tration November 16. State Employment Services 
will operate pursuant to the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
933 and the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 


O14 


44. They will be financed entirely by the United 


States Government. 
The return of the Service was authorized in the 
Department of Labor Appropriation Act, approved 


July 26. The Department acted at once to assure 
that the return would be without interruption of 


ope rations, 


Thi 


rangements for transfer of physical facilities in 51 


return to State administration involved ar- 


State and Territorial administrative offices, and in 
1,800 local offices, and for transfer of 24,000 expe- 
rienced personnel. Details of individual State plans 


and Federal-State operation have been worked out 


_ Conferences With Governors 


After 


approval of the act, conferences were 


parties held with State Governors and other State officials, 
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recommendations were sought. Since Employ- 


Sment Service activities must be coordinated with 
e State 


unemployment compensation programs, 
meetings were held with representatives of the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Administrators. All concerned knew that war has- 
tened the maturity of the Employment Service 
State leaders have pledged cooperation in foster- 
ing the further growth of the Employment Service 
to perform its vital role in our economic life. 


The regulations, signed by Secretary Schwellen- 
ach September 25, are of major significance. 
Provisions are made to maintain a national net- 
vork of public employment offices. The local 
mployment offices in each State will be identified 
bs a part of a State system affiliated with the 
inited States Employment Service. State sys- 


Ovember 1946 


tems will subseribe to and carry out through their 


local offices a common set of policies. Local 


offices in all States will continue the Employment 
a full 


placement service; (2) special services for veterans, 


Service Six-Point Program consisting of (1 


including preferential service and priority of 1e- 
ferral to jobs for which they are qualified; (3 
(4) labor 


occupational 


employment counseling for all workers; 


market imformatior§ service; (5) 
analysis and industrial organizations concerned 


with employment problems of the community. 


USES Sets Standards 


The United States Employment Service is re- 
sponsible for establishing and maintaining mini- 
mum standards for State ES operations. As the 
coordinating authority for the network, it will en- 
gage in program development; distill the best from 
the experience of each State aod make it available 
to all States; furnish technical assistance ; maintain 
uniform reporting systems and a system for ex- 
changing labor market mformation among local 
offices. USES is also charged with approving State 
operation plans; allocating funds and seeing that 
they are properly spent; and reviewing State opera- 
tions to assure that minimum national standards 
are met. 


The Employmert Service, born in a depression, 
undertook the registration and certification of the 
unemployed for relief and public works. When 
unemployment compensation benefits began to be 
paid in 1938, it became the agency for registering 
claimants and applying the “work test.”’ During 
the war it was “drafted” to mobilize the Nation's 
civilian manpower and administer manpower con- 
trols. After VJ-day it launched a program to meet 
the problems of reconversion and peace-time read- 
justments. In the past year it has handled the 
largest work load in its history. 





LABOR DEPARTMENT STARTS EDUCATION SERVICE 


The United States Department of Labor has a 
new job-—in labor education. The Labor Education 
Service, in the Division of Labor Standards, was 
authorized this year by Congress. 
teach 


The Service itself doesn't classes. It Is 


assisting unions and universities in organizing 


classes in the fundamentals of trade unionism. To 
those schools and unions which already have labor 
education courses it is providing useful materials. 
material will be 


Outlines of courses, and text 


available to those who instruet working men and 





women in such subjects as collective bargaining, 


labor economics, labor legislation, the Way in which 
a union functions, and the human factors in in- 
dustrial relations. 

To a union just establishing educational pro- 
erams for its members, the Labor Education Serv- 
ice Will send a staff member to assist with organiza- 
tion problems. Labor school, college, or university 
wishing to add courses to its curriculum can obtam 


material from the Service. 
Labor Advisers Appointed 

A 10-man labor advisory committee, appointed 
by Secretary Schwellenbach and composed of 5 
AFL and 5 CIO members, guides and aids the work 
of the Service. Secretary Schwellenbach has ap- 


proved as principal jobs: 


1. To provide personal consultative services, on 
request, to any union, university, labor school, or 
civic group to help develop a labor education pro- 
gram, 

2. To serve as a national clearing-house for infor- 
mation on labor education —to publish articles by 
recognized experts in the field, report current news 
and list the latest publications of direct value to 
unions and schools. 

3. To prepare and distribute lesson plans and 


pamphlets containing study material. 


WORKERS’ CLASS 


ILGWU members discuss 


education program. Presiding] 


Di Martino. 


sho 


is Franees 


vard Trade Union School. 
Workers services will provid 


factual materials, visual aids 
for such meetings. 
> Harry Rubenstein photo 
Unions Ask Simplicity 
Requests coming into the Service for assistancell 


frequently include advice. One union. secretarn§ 


wrote: “I would stress basic collective bargaining 


4 
2 
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sds. 1 gfe ; by » Consurr 
ance most. Their need is largely in the field ¢ , 
shop problems and union administration. S The ¢ 


“Nuch of the material should therefore be pri 
pared for workers with little or no experience 1 
If the material is highfalutm’, it wi 
to need 


unionism. 


prove of little assistance those who 
most.” 

That advice is being taken, 
A. Zimmer, the 


Standards. 
Another union leader says, 


according to Ven 
Director of Division of Laly 
“You can do a jo 


acting as a clearing house for issuing informati 
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dhes 


which needs passing along—news items, new ma- 


terial and development of techniques.”’ 
And still another wants to know how to set up 
a library on labor subjects. The purpose of the 
Labor Education Service is to meet all of these 
needs. 
\lembers of the Labor Advisory Committee are: 
AFL—Florence C of Re- 
search; Frank P. Director of Organiza- 
tion; Nelson H. Cruikshank, Director of Social 
Insurance Activities; Marion Hedges, Director of 


Thorne, Director 


Fenton, 


Research and Education, International Brother- 


THE WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


In the feverish weeks of July, following the 


temporary lapse of OPA price controls, the 
country heard much of a BLS price index known 
previously mainly to research workers—that for 


Wholesale prices. The wholesale price index was 
something new to a lot of people. It was subject 
to many misinterpretations. It called forth edi- 
torial comment in numerous papers, either prais- 
condemning it misleading. 


its value or 


Ing as 
Actually, it was valuable in the circumstances, as 
a quick measure of the effect of control suspension 
at the point where price changes are first reflected, 


Any 


condemnation was leveled, not at the index, but 


in the manufacturers’ or producers’ prices. 


at interpretations placed upon it. 


Consumer Barometer 


The general index of wholesale prices is of 
primary interest to research workers as a general 
measure of changes in the over-all price level. 
Various segments of the index which deal with 
consumer goods are of importance to labor unions 
and other groups interested in changes in the 
retail prices of such goods. The general index is 
very broad, covering some 900 items ranging 
from raw materials (such as iron ore, Wheat, wood 
pulp, coal), through semimanufactured articles 
rolling mill products, box-board, textiles, varns), 
down to goods ready for the consumer (butter 
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Electrical Workers; James Brownlow, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades Department. 
ClO 


Councils; 


hood of 

John Brophy, Director, Industrial Union 
Kermit Eby, Director, Research and 
Education Department; Vincent Sweeney, Public- 
United of 
Lawrence Rogin, Educational Director, Textile 


ity Director, Steelworkers America; 


Workers Union of America; Joseph Kowalski, 
Assistant Education Director, United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of 


America. 


How It Can Be Used As a Barometer 


cheese, automobiles, paper, clothing, electric 


refrigerators). 
Effective If Used Right 


To those who understand it, the index is a useful 
tool. This involves a knowledge of (1) what groups 
of commodities are likely to be reflected directly in 
consumer prices, and (2) how long it will take for 
the wholesale change to effect retail prices. 

Price changes in some goods, such as machinery 
and the raw material which go into its production, 
are never reflected directly in consumer prices. In 
the case of materials entering directly into con- 
sumer products, there is considerable variation in 
the period over which the changes will be felt in 
consumer prices. For example, changes in slaugh- 
terer’s prices for meat will show up in retail prices 
within 2 or 3 weeks. Changes in prices of cotton 
goods, ov the other hand, have no effect on con- 
sumer prices for several months, because it requires 
time for the cloth to be manufactured into clothing 
and move into retail stores. 

The complete index is issued monthly, and a 
brief statement summarizing changes for more im- 
portant groups of commodities comes out each 
week. Detailed information on the use of the index 
of Labor Statis- 


the index may 


may be obtained from the Bureau 
tics. Arrangements for receiving 
also be made with the Bureau. 





Better Work Standards 
for Domestics? 
Hours, Pay, Vacations Important 


While magazimes, newspapers, and discussion 
¢roups speculated on the willmgness of former 
domestic workers to return to housewotk after 
higher wartime earnings as factory workers, the 
Women’s Bureau conducted a study of household 
employment programs in 18 cities of the Midwest, 
South, and East 

First of its kind ever made, the Bureau study ts 
expected to point the way to the establishment of 
better labor standards, both voluntary and 
legislative 

Though specific recommendations will not be 
available until the results of the study are re- 
leased, prelin mary findings indicate a need for 
regular, designated hours of work; pay for over- 
time; some provision for vacations, sick leave, and 
holidays; clearly defined duties for the household 
worker. Higher standards should attract new and 
desirable types of workers to the field and give the 
housewife the competent assistance she may want 


and need. 


Few Protections Offered 


Domestic service in homes by 1940 was the 
largest single occupation for women, but it offered 
few of the employment standards, legal safeguards, 
or business methods which protect other workers. 
Employing more than 2 million women, this occu- 
pation then accounted for about 18 percent of all 
women in the labor force. Wartime decrease was 
The 
these workers back. 

Re-evaluation, retraining, and renaming will be 


100,000, housewife’s Worry is how to get 


important factors in solving the problem. 
Re-evaluation heads the list. Of this, 
S. Miller, Bureau Director, said: ‘““This means a 
complete change in our thinking about the house- 
hold employment field. It calls for an inventory 
on the part of every housewife who needs help in 
keeping her household smoothly run. It means 
considerable stock-taking on the part of all locali- 


Frieda 


that interested in bringing jobs and 
women workers together.” 

Retraming is listed as a joint project for em- 
plover and employee. To the housewife falls the 


efficient To the 


ties are 


responsibility for Management. 


worker falls the responsibility of efficient wor, 


In both instances, training is recommended where 
needed. To the employer and employee, the 
Bureau says that better working standards should 
produce better work. 

Renaming already is being tackled by some local 
groups Which have household programs under way, 
called “hired 


Reason is, workers resent being 
girl,” “servant,”’ ete. New terms being tried out 
are “home aide,” “household employee,’ and 


‘“homemaker’s assistant.’’ In cases where the em- 
ployee is unusually skilled, new title may even be 
“household specialist.” 

Local agencies furnishing information for the Bu- 
reau’s study were household employment commit- 
tees, women’s clubs, vocational schools, YWCA’s 
Urban Leagues. Individuals visited included 
placement 
employers and employees. 

Wage-Hour Inspectors Find 
Many Violations 

Inspection activities of the Labor Department's 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions for 
the first 2 months of the 1947 fiscal vear revea 


directors, home economics teachers 


little improvement in compliance over the averag 
standards shown by the establishments inspecte 
during the entire 1946 fiscal year. 

Fifty percent of the establishments inspecte 
during July and August were in violation of th 
overtime, minimum wage or child labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act and/or the Publ 
Contracts Act. 


Due to Workers: $1,500,000 

This 2-month’s trend shows po change from r 
sults for the 1946 fiscal year, when the 12-mont 
average Was 50 percent. 

Inspections were made on the basis of complaint 
or where other information indicated possible vi 
lation. Thus, the high ratio of violations does n 
show that the Nation’s employers of 20,000.00 
workers covered by the law are in violation to tl 
extent reported, 

The July and August 1947 findings reveal a rest 
tution bill of more than $1,500,000 owed by 2,7 
employers to some 50,000 employees for violati 
of the minimum wage and overtime provision 
the acts. The 1946 fiseal year restitution total wi 


$13,560,000. 
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NEGRO RECONVERSION PROBLEMS STUDIED 





Erskine Names Four Leaders as Consultants 


Successful reconversion tmvolves a solution of 
the social and economic problems of some 800,000 
Negro veterans, more than a quarter of a million 
N ro 

North—and another half million Negroes forced 


war workers—many of whom migrated 


into unemployment by mechanization of southern 
That is the 
report submitted to Retraining and 


agriculture. situation outlined in a 
preliminary 
Reemployment Administrator Maj. Gen. G. B. 
Erskine by Dr. F. D. 


Negroes recently named 


one of four 


RRA 


Patterson, 
prominent con- 
sultants by the General. 

In addition to Dr. Patterson, who is President 
of Tuskegee Institute, General Erskine appointed 


Julian A. Thomas, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, National Urban League; Lt. Col. W. A 
Clark, Dean of the Graduate School, Tuskegee 
Institute; and Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in 


Negro Education, United States Office of Eduea- 
tion 
Guide for RRA Policies and Programs 

The four men will investigate social and eco- 
Negroes 


recommendations for the cuidance of the Retrain- 


nomic conditions among and submit 


ing and Reemployment Administration in formu- 


lating its policies and programs 





James PB. Lindley Photo 


Maj. Gen. Graves B. Erskine, USMC, Adminis- 
trator of Retraining and Reemployment Admin- 
istration, confers with (left) Julian A. Thomas and 


Lt. Col. W. A. Clark, 


recently appointed on Negro problems 


two of four consultants 


Dr. Patterson will be a consultant; Mr. Thomas 
an adviser to the Reemployment Branch; Lieu- 
Colonel Clark will the Field 
Service Branch; and Dr. Caliver with the Retrain- 


tenant work with 


ing and Vocational Education Branch 


PUERTO RICO SETS UP UNION ACCOUNTING SERVICE 


The Labor Organizations Accounting Service 
has been set up in the Puerto Rico Department of 
Labor to aid and cooperate with labor organiza- 
tions in maintenance of 


the establishment and 


adequate and efficient accounting systems. When 
requested by a labor union, the Commissioner of 
Labor 


ser 


is required to furnish all the facilities of the 
including necessary personnel, in order to 


assist 


n the establishment of such an accounting 
SVSteIn. 


The Service is authorized to audit the books of 


labor organizations upon request, and to give 


Will Aid on Request; All Figures Confidential 


instructions to union officers in proper accounting 
In addition, 
and distribute forms, pamphlets, 


methods. the Service may prepare 


bulletins, and 
manuals for the use of unions in establishing and 
maintaining their accounting systems. All union 
books and accounts are required to be kept con- 
fidential. 

To obtain this service, a written application 
must be filed with the Commissioner of Labor, 


together with a certified copy of a resolution 


adopted by a majority of the union members 


requesting this assistance. 













ILO JOINS UNITED NATIONS 


Montreal Conference OK’s Agreement; New State Approval Plan Adopted 


Three weeks of hard work at the University of 
Montreal launched the 27-year-old International 
Labor Organization on a broadened program under 
the impetus of its new tie with the United Nations. 
By acclamation, the Conference adopted the agree- 
ment defining the terms of affiliation. Trygve 
Lie, United Nations Secretary-General, outlined 
the advantages of partnership in a Conference 
address. 

The United Nations looks to the ILO, Mr. Lie 
said, as an “organization of proved efficiency in 
which employers and workers, as well as govern- 
ments, are represented, to carry out one of the 
most important branches of the work of attaining 
the positive economic and social aims of the United 
Nations charter.” 

Assistant Labor Secretary David A. Morse was 
chief of the United States Government delegation. 
Other members were Senator Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah, who represented the Government at three 
ILO conferences; Robert J. Watt, AFL Interna- 
tional Representative, representing workers; and 
James D. Zellerbach, representing the employers. 
Ratification Machinery Approved 


Of the United 
interest centered on the Conference’s approval 


actions taken, most States 
of new machinery for ratification of conventions 
by Federal The ILO 


economic standards by 


States. promotes better 


social and adopting 
conventions. Member nations have the duty to 
submit these documents to the proper authority 
at home, and where a national legislature has 
with the matter and 


the convention into law, it then becomes a treaty 


the power to deal enacts 
with all countries which take similar action. 

Mr. Morse, speaking for United States, Canada, 
and Australia, explained the limited authority of 
the national governments in some areas, such as 
social and labor legislation, and the need for a 
change to permit 


some ILO proposals to be 


submitted to the individual states. A change in 
the method of reporting to [LO on the acceptance 


of conventions was also involved. The present 





reports “do not reflect the real position of Federa! 
States which in many instances have standards 
at least as high as those laid down as conventions, ° 
Mr. Morse told the conference. 

Two conventions were adopted setting stan- 
dards for medical examination of children and 
voung people for fitness to work in industrial and 
nonindustrial jobs and a third on restriction of 


night work by this group in non-industrial jobs. 


Standards Amendment Fails 

Senator Thomas was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Dependent Territories, out of which came 
a resolution which places certain questions on the 
agenda of the next session. United States Govern- 
ment attempts to raise standards of nendiscrimi- 
nation in wage rates and to establish labor 
inspectorates failed of adoption, for lack of seconds 

Urging improved conditions in non-self-govern- 
ing territories, Senator Thomas said ‘one of the 
the the United 


in the welfare of the peoples of 


reasons for concern of States 
Government 
dependent territories is its belief that only when 
these peoples have become capable of self-expre a 
sion and initiative will they be able to share in 
and to assume their part of responsibility for, thy 
maintenance of peace and security and the attain- 
ment of prosperity in this world.” 

“Nlankind’s three ills are still ignorance, pover- 
ty, and sickness, whether we find man in a highly 
civilized state or in the most backward condition,’ 
he said. “This being the case, surely we can all 
unite in attempting to alleviate those ills wherever 
they may be. We may well think of applying 
many of the procedures we are recommending fo 
non-metropolitan territories to our own hom 
situations.” 

Mr. Watt, veteran of all ILO conferences sinc 
the United States became a 1034 
with the India Delegation, obtaine 
unanimous approval for a resolution which pai 
tribute to those who died for freedom in the wa 
and “herewith asks all Member Governments t 


member in 


working 


develop and strengthen their democratic instifl 
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AT MONTREAL 


nited States Government 
delegates followed debate in 
Twenty-ninth International La- 
hor Organization Conference 


in Montreal. Left to right: 
David A. Morse, Assistant Sec- 
retary. of Labor; Senator El- 
bert D. Thomas of Utah; Rep 
resentative Augustine B. Kelley 
unsvivania; Frieda S. Mil- 
let Director of Women’s Bu- 


> 
ol Ps 


rer 


Others representing United 


States were Robert a Watt. 
AFL International Represen- 
tative, was the worker delegate: 


James D Zellerbach represented 
emplovers 


Richard Arless Photo. 


tions and social principles in accordance with the 
Atlantic Charter and the Phila- 
to prevent, the reappearance of Fascist 
exploitation Mr. Watt's 
Was a substitute for one proposed by the Argentine 
Delegation the the 


Declaration of 
delphia 
anywhere.” resolution 


which joined in vote for 
substitute 

Senator Thomas credited the ILO and its con- 
ference in Philadelphia in June 1944 with “bearing 
fruit’ in the form of the Employment Act of 1946 
\fter full employment had been set as a goal by the 
ILO, the Senator said he reported to President 
Roosevelt full 


who immediately adopted em- 


ployment as a goal for the nation. 





The Senator was a sponsor of the full employ- 
ment bill, later passed as the Employment Act of 


1946, which the Senator explained to the 


conference. 
“Full employment is basic to making democracy 


work,” he said. “If we make democracy work, 


then we need have no fear for democracy. And 


finally, we must win wars for a purpose. It is 


to sacrifice without 


the 


senseless to die and 


reason. 


Full employment will engage constructive 


energies of the people. They will then have no 
engage in the destructive 


time or inclination to 


pursuits of war.’ 


ILO’S MONTREAL MEETING 


lwenty-Ninth Conference, attended by 159 


delegates from 46 countries. Official partici- 
parts, 429. Twenty-five nationalities repre- 
sented on staff. All sessions conducted in 
Freneh, English, and Spanish. 

Kl Salvador, Nicaragua, and Lebanon Re- 
pul asked admission, were invited to join. 


iZ Noven r 1946 


$3,733,000 (U.S 


ILO Budget for 1947 


Unsolved problem: location of permanent 


ILO owns building in Geneva, 


but 


headquarters, 


Switzerland, permanent home likely will 


be tied to United Nations headquarters near 
New York City. 


Next Conference: Geneva, June 1947. 


Federal Part in Nation-Wide 
Youth Program Outlined 


A recommended course of action for the Federal 
Government, by the Interagency Committee on 
Youth Employment, as part of a Nation-wide 
program of greater school and job opportunities 
for vouth, was made public on October 11, by 
John R. Steelman, Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion 

The report of the committee, which is composed 
of representatives of a dozen bureaus and services 
in three major Federal agencies concerned with 
education, training, and employment, covered a 
broad range of activities designed to benefit youth. 
Recommendations made by the committee in- 
clude school programs serving the individual needs 
of all young people, removal of financial barriers 
to school attendance, suitable job opportunities, 
good standards of employment, good counseling 
and placement services, and the encouragement of 


community action on behalf of young people. 


Unemployment Hits Youth First 


Especially serious, the committee warned, 
would be the plight of voung workers in the event 
of extensive increase in general unemployment. 
Young people with little job experience and no 
college or specialized training are usually last on 
and first off the pay rolls. 

In making the report public, Mr. Steelman re- 
quested the interagency committee to continue to 
meet from time to time, in order that there be close 
coordination of Federal programs for youth, and 
to make recommendations as to specific actions 
needed to make Federal youth programs most 
effective 

In addition to the major report, published under 
the title, ‘Educational and Employment Oppor- 
tunities for Youth,” the committee has prepared 


special reports on placement services for young 


people and possible approaches to the problem of 


student aid. 

Copies of the published report can be obtained 
through committee secretary, Elizabeth S. John- 
son, of the Child Labor and Youth Employment 


Branch, Division of Labor Standards 





Apprentice Wage Rates Up in 
Building Construction 


The average apprentice in building and con- 
struction trades today is receiving both high 
wages and a greater percentage of the journey- 
man’s rate than he was in 1939, according to a 
study of the Labor Department's Apprentice- 
Training Service. 

In announcing the results, ATS said that tl 
increase had special significance in view of fear of 
some that the subsistence allowance payable to 
veteran-apprentices would tend to lower the wage 
rates. More than 80 percent of apprentices in 


construction today are veterans. 


Up More Than Journeymen’s Rates 
The ATS surv ey, based on 60 programs coveriig 


nearly 2,000 employers in all major building 
trades, revealed that the average apprentice rate 
more of thi 


Since the 


for 1945-46 represented 5 percent 
1939-42 


journeyman rate has risen between the two periods 


journeyman rate than in 
the actual increase in apprentice rates has been 
even higher. 

Analysis of the programs, registered with the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship or coop- 
erating State Apprenticeship Councils, disclosed 
that the average apprentice wage rate had in- 
creased in every case, and that it had increase 
more than the journeyman rate in all but a few 

The ATS 


several factors, including a general rise in journ \- 


report attributes the increase t 
man rates, scarcity of apprenticeship candidates 
oceasioned by attraction of higher-pay, lower 
skilled 


setting apprentice rates as a percentage of journey: 


occupations, the growing practice 0 
man rates, and the increased age of apprentices 
whose training was interfered with or delayed by 
military service. None of these factors, howeve! 
singly or together, could have accounted wholl 
for the notable increase in relation to the journey 
man rate. The report points to the influence ¢ 
promotional work of the ATS and cooperating 
State Apprenticeship Councils in spreading 
that bett 
training, apprentices produce at a whit 


conviction with better selection and 
rate 


justifies a higher proportionate wage 
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Elevators Dangerous to Young 
New Order Covers Hoisting Apparatus 


(nother link in the chain of safeguards for 
young workers was welded when Hazardous Occu- 
pations Order No. 7, 
hoisting apparatus, went into effect on September 


| 1946 


covering the operation of 


This order was issued July 11 by the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau under powers later 
transferred by the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 2. 


tions orders under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 


From now on, hazardous-occupa- 

1938 will be issued by the secretary of Labor. 
The new order, like the previous six, is to be 

administered in the Division of Labor Standards 


Child Youth 


The order’s effect is to apply the mini- 


by the Labor and Employment 
Branch. 
mum age of 18, set by the act for occupations 
determined hazardous, to employment on power- 
driven hoisting apparatus in establishments pro- 
ducing goods for shipment in interstate or foreign 


commerce, 


Small Lifts Excepted 

Types of hoisting apparatus covered by the 
both freight and passenger— 
and high-lift trucks. An 
exception is made for small electric or air-operated 


order are elevators 
cranes, derricks, hosts, 
hoists not exceeding 1 ton in capacity. 


Before the order was issued an investigation 
was made of the hazards to young workers in oper- 
ating hoisting apparatus and a public hearing was 
held 
from the Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Braa ch 


makes it legal for an establishment subject to the 


\ report of the investigation is available 
Hazardous Occupations Order No. 7 


child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to employ a person under 18 as the operatol 
of any elevator; in any job that involves riding a 
freiht elevator: to operate or assist in operating 
a power-driven crane, derrick, or hoist; or to oper- 
ate a hieh-lift truck. 


Major Injuries Frequent 

Some States already prohibit the operation of 
elevators by minors under 18, either through their 
child-lnbon laws or through State elevator codes. 
Neve this 
order disclosed that not only are many industrial 
myul 
of th 


rtheless, the imvestigation leading to 


s caused by elevators, but that quite a few 
workers injured are minors under 18. In 


November 1946 





Children’s Bureau Photo 
Running a freight eclevator—a_ ticklish, some- 


times difficult, job for a responsible person. 


Illinois, for example, during the 3-year period 
1941 
pensablé injuries caused by elevators, 112 


13, accident reports show that of 1,113 com- 
10 per- 


cent) were sustained by youngsters under 18 
And in Wisconsin where it is illegal for minors 


under 18 to operate clevators, 14 young workers 
were awarded extra compensation in 1944 because 
of injuries caused by elevators. 

Injuries caused by hoisting apparatus are rela- 
tively severe. Reports from some States indicate 
the proportion of fatalities and permanent dis- 
abilities among compensable injuries due to 
various types of hoisting apparatus runs two or 
three times higher than among compensable in- 


juries due to all other causes 


Full information on the coverage of previous 
orders is given in a leaflet, “Hazardous Occupa- 


IS Years 


which can 


tions Subject to a Minimum Age of 
Under the Fair Labor Standards Act.” 
be obtained on request from the Child Labor and 
Youth Employment Branch, Division of Labor 


Standards. 
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RRA Committee Drafts Guides for 
Rehiring Vets and War Workers 


A new basis for labor-management discussion on 
matters concerned with employment and rehiring 
of veterans and other civilians exists in a series of 
15 principles recently recommended to the Re- 
training and Reemployment Administration by a 
special advisory committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, and veterans 
organizations. 

Characterized by Secretary of Labor Schwel- 
lenbach as having possibilities ‘of real assistance 
to management and labor in all of their discussion,” 
the principles are designed to minimize or elimi- 
nate inequalities and injustices in the treatment of 
ex-service-men, ex-war workers, and new appli- 


cants competing for new jobs or reemployment. 


Priority for Handicapped Vets 


Eight of the fifteen principles apply directly to 
veterans and one of these specifies that those with 
physical handicaps will be given top priority for 
jobs within their physical capacities and abilities. 
Other principles specify that statutory employ- 
ment rights for veterans be considered as a mini- 
mum; that wartime skills, training, and experience 
be given evaluation; that time in military service 
count toward seniority for returned veterans and 
newly hired veterans who have served their pro- 
bation and qualified for employment; that  pro- 
motion and in-plant training plans be set up for 
reemploved veterans; and that veterans be given 
preference in recruitments in excess of lay off com- 
mitments after the terms of collective bargaining 


and other formal agreements have been met. 


Labor, Management, Veterans Participate 


Cooperating in the promulgation of the prinei- 
ples were the American Federation of Labor, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, Business Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Secretary of Commerce, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, American Legion, Disabled 
American Veterans, and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Gibson Heads Group to Work 
With Economic Council 


Assistant Secretary John W. Gibson has beet 


appointed Chairman of the Department of Labo: 


Committee which will coordinate the Depart 
ment’s work in relation to the Council of Economi: 


Advisers under the Employment Act of 1946. 


In naming Mr. Gibson, Secretary Schwellenbael 
assured Chairman E.G. Nourse of the Council tha 


JOHN W. GIBSON 


the Department will endeavor to cooperate fully 





with the Council for the purpose of assuring thej 


achievement of the objectives of the legislatiot 
under which it was set up. 


Named to assist Mr. Gibson are: Commissioner] 
Ewan Clague, Bureau of Labor Statisties; Director] 


Robert © 
and Dorothy C 


. Goodwin, U.S. Employment Servic 
Stratton, Special Assistant 1 


General Graves B. Erskine, Administrator of tho 


Retraining and Reemployment Administratiot 
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HEALTH-WELFARE FUNDS BECOMING MAJOR BARGAINING ISSUE 


Health and welfare funds in union agreements, 
which skyrocketed into public consciousness in 
last spring’s soft-coal dispute and is now a stated 
AFL objective, have become more important in 
labor-management bargaining. As revealed by 
recent BLS surveys, this fact was reported to the 
Council op Health of the 
Medical Boris Stern, 


BLS’ Industrial Relations Branch. 


American 
Chief of 


Industrial 
Association by 


Employees Covered Doubled in Past Year 

On the basis of surveys of recently started 
plans, BLS estimates 1,250,000 workers are now 
covered by health and welfare funds established 
in union agreements. This is more than double 
the 600,000-worker coverage shown in a survey 
last. vear, results of which were published in BLS 
Bulletin No. 841-—‘Health-Benefit 
tablished Through Collective Bargaining.”’ 
1942, 


bargaining 


Pre VTAMs Is- 
Bot hh 


Ww hen 


figures contrast 
the 


with the situation in 
a special survey of 
the War Labor Board, found so 


Bureau, in 
agreements for 
few health and welfare provisions aus to consider 
the subject of miner importance. 

The recently negotiated agreements in hard and 
soft coul cover 450,000 workers. the most covered 


by agreement of any one union, but the clothing 
trades’ health and welfare funds lead in over-all cov- 
erage as well as in age. In his talk before the AMA, 
Mr. Stern noted the follow Ing funds and their cov- 


erage: Men’s clothing—-275,000 workers; ladies’ 
garments—about 200,000; textile, all kinds 
125,000; hats and = millinery—-20,000; laundry, 


30,000, Other industries, for 
which the Bureau has no precise information on 


cleaning, and dyeing 


workers covered, are: Streets and railways; ma- 
chinery, particularly electrical; retail and whole- 
fur and leather; furniture; building 


sale trade; 


trades: and office workers. 


Joint Action Essential 


Summarizing the results of experience in the 
general field of health and welfare funds, Mr. Stern 
said: ** Labor has tried to develop a program of its 
own, but has not been entirely successful; manage- 
ment, too, has tried to protect the health and wel- 
fare of its employees through programs initiated 
entirely by management, but these, too, have not 
been successful. It is only when labor and manage- 
ment join forces and cooperatively, with or without 
the aid of the government, tackle the problem that 
we can expect real accomplishment.”’ 


COMMUNITY ADVISORY CENTERS SERVE CONTINUING NEED 


World War Il veterans are calling upon Com- 
munity Advisory Centers for more assistance than 
in the early months of peace, says the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration. 

Current requests by veterans reflect the com- 
plicated problems they face in a reconversion 
economy. Job competition is increasing, and the 
first job is not always satisfactory, as shown by a 
manufacturing quit-rate for veterans 50 percent 
above that for other workers. Housing is tight. 
A quarter of a million veterans may be turned 
away from colleges this fall. The percentage of 
veterans of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Allow- 


=» ance rolls jumped from 10 last December to 40 in 


meet these and other probiems, the 
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ie 
tha 


Ex-GI’s get help at Community Advisory Center 
on applications for unused furlough pay. 


Community Advisory Centers are helping mobilize 


communities for action. 








USES COUNSELS MILLION JOB APPLICANTS IN YEAR 


Service Valuable to Vets, “‘First Jobbers,’’ and Ex-War Workers 


During the 12 months ending last June 30, the 
1,800 local offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service handled more than 1,200,000 counsel- 
ing interviews. Veteran interviews accounted for 
860,000 of the total. 

The USES Counseling Service, first set up ona 
small scale in 1938, is designed to find out the job 
applicant ’s educational background, aptit udes and 
experience, and to match them with a job that 
will afford him opportunity to develop his highest 
skills 

Counseling is important to the proper placement 
of returning servicemen and “first jobbers.”’ It 
has been found indispensable, too, by displaced 
war workers, find 
from employment far from their homes. During 


who often themselves cut off 


the war than 7 million workers migrated 


from their homes to centers of war industry. With 


more 


cut-backs in war production, many of these have 
found themselves in new communities, skilled in 
types of work which have no market in a peacetime 
economy. 

Changed Labor Market, Complicating Factor 


The work of placement is complicated, and the 
need for counseling Intensified, by a labor market 


which has undergone great changes in the years 
of war and reconversion. Some returning service 
vocationa! 
interests; the labo 
market, mature as individuals and with adult's 


men have acquired new. skills’ or 


others are new entrants to 
responsibilities, but without previous work exp 
Stull 


industrial workers, are handicapped to some extent 


rience. other veterans, and 


as the result of war-connected or on-the-job 
injuries. 
Youth, too, needs counseling in facing a labor 


market, complicated in its 18,000 occupations, and 
kaleidoscopic in its changing patterns. 


Unions, Communities Important 

The Employment Service emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the understanding and participationof all 
community groups to the full effectiveness of a 
counseling service, All members and groups with- 
in a community have a stake m the occupational 
adjustment of its workers; none can do the job 
successfully alone. The active participation of 
labor unions is developing in importance, aod thy 
local USES offices are consistently secking to 
develop the full cooperation of local unions and all 


member groups in their respective communities 


BLS COUNTS 193 UNIONS; 103 AFL, 40 CIO, 50 OTHERS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has counted up 
United States trade unions and their affiliations. 
Result: 103 American Federation of Labor affil- 
iates plus one semi-autonomous union (District 50 
of the United Mine Workers), 40 CIO affiliates, 
and two semi-autonomous unions (the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers and the Federation 
of Dyers, both connected with the CIO Textile 
Workers Union), and 50 independent or unaffili- 
ated unions. 

Union constitutions usually provide for a presi- 


14 


dent and secretary-treasurer and charge incum- 
bents with the major responsibility in the adminis- 
1945, 32 


unions have changed presidents and 41, secretary- 


tration of union affairs. Since summer 
treasurers. 

Research activities of unions have grown. I 
1946 12 more unions than in 1945 had directors 0! 
research. Only two unions dropped such offices 
There were 72 research directors in 1945 compare 


to 60 a year ago. 
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“IT’S GOOD BUSINESS ALL THE YEAR”’ 


Labor Secretary Points USES at Better Break for Handicapped 


Convincing employers that “it is good business 


to hire the handicapped,” is important 52 weeks a 


vear, according to Secretary of Labor L. B. 
Schwellenbach. 


Re sponsibility for the job rests with the United 


States Employment Service, operation of which 
re ts to the 48 States Nov. 16, the secretary said 
in an address in Washington, D. C., highlighting 
the Nation’s first peacetime observance of National 


Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 

USES throughout the vear will continue to en- 
courage employers to give handicapped applicants 
a littl more than an even break, the Secretary 
added, and will try to induce employers to consider 
the ability and not the disability of the applicant 
Th mpaired must have the opportunity to prove 
their worth on the job, in direct competition with 
the unimpaired, he said. 

USES personnel” must counsel with impaired 


job applicants, advising them to secure the avail- 


able means of vocational rehabilitation and guiding 
them in acceptance of jobs which they are able to 
pertorm, 

“The United States Employment Service has 


developed a selective placement program which 
has won the recognition of large numbers of 
employers. This program calls for matching the 
skills and remaining abilities of disabled veterans 
and other handicapped persons with the actual 
requirements of the jobs. This process has given a 
Vital meaning to the slogan ‘Hire the Handi- 
It’s Good Business,’” he continued 


Public Now Understands Need 


USES throughout the 
that National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week resulted in devel- 


cappe a 


Reports from offices 


country indicate 
opmg widespread public understanding of the 
employment needs of handicapped persons, Robert 
C. Goodwin, Director, announced. He said USES 


offices which cooperated with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, thy 


Disabled American Veterans, the Ameri- 








Many different operations in fuel pump assembly 


are handled successfully by Orville Jones, blind 
employee at Peterson Manufacturing Co 


can Federation of Handicapped, and other mem- 
bers of the Inter-Agency Committee of Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration, arranged 
scores of special events dramatizing the employ- 
ment needs of handicapped persons in every State 
USES representatives made hundreds of calls on 
employers. USES posters and pamphlets empha- 
sizing placement of disabled persons were distrib- 
uted throughout the country. 

Meetings of personne! directors, employers’ 
institutes, exhibits in department stores and public 
buildings, rewspaper and poster contests, radio 
broadcasts, and other public interest events 
marked the observance of NEPH Week in practi- 
cally every large city in the country and in hun- 
dreds of smaller ones. 









Secretary Creates Office 
of Hawaiian Representative 


Implementing a new policy of the Labor De- 
partment for the Territory of Hawaii, Secretary 
Schwellenbach recently created the post of Terri- 
torial Representative. The Representative will 
report directly to the Secretary. He will be respon- 
sible for directing the Territorial staffs of five De- 
partment agencies with Hawaiian offices, and will 
act directly on behalf of the 6 other agencies which 


have no Hawaiian offices. 





E. H. NORBACK 


The Secretary appointed Ernest H. Norback to 
fill the newly created position. Emploved by the 
Department since 1940, Mr. Norback has been in 
charge of the Territorial Office of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions since March 
1944. He was born in the State of Washington in 
1913, attended the University of California, and 
was a resident of San Francisco until his transfer 
to Hawaii. He was honorably discharged from the 
Army shortly before his appointment to the Ha- 
waiian office of Wage-Hour. 
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Plane Plant Workers Find 
Jobs Hard To Find 


A study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
based on contacts with about 300 former Southern 
California aircraft workers shows that early in 1946 
about 20 percent were unemployed. By June there 
were still about 12 percent unemployed, a figure 
well above that for the total civilian labor force. 

During the war, older workers held aireraft jobs 
in about the same proportion as younger ones. 
But when men and women over 45 faced the 
problem of finding new jobs, it was different, 
More than a third of all the workers found jobs 
in other plants by June whereas only one-fourth of 
those over 45 found jobs. with other companics 
Many women found jobs in other industries. 

About 10 percent of the workers surveved by thie 
BLS started businesses of their own. 


Women’s Pay Went Down Most 


Last winter the weekly earnings of aircraft 
workers surveyed in Southern California averaged 
$51.65, a deeline of 20 percent from the spring of 
1945, due to shorter hours and the shift of workers 


Women’s 


wages dropped 25 percent. By June 1946, weekly 


to lower paid jobs in other industries. 


wages of employed workers were up about 7 per- 


cent, hours 3 percent. 


Coops’ Volume, Members Up, 
Earnings Down in ’45 


The year 1945 marked another high point in th 
movement as 


consumers’ cooperative regard: 
membership, business and value of goods pr 
duced, according to a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study. More than 3,600 retail associations wet 
affiliated with regional wholesales at the end « 
1945 and 20 regional wholesales were members « 
National the Nation-wid 


purchasing and productive federation. 


Cooperatives, Ine., 

Despite this growth, local cooperatives and thei 
central federations found conditions during 194 
more difficult than during the war. Earning 
in 1945 were somewhat smaller than in_ 1944 
The wholesales which generally had found produ 
tion a profitable field, sustained heavy losses 1) 
1945 
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Labor Review Gives Story of Southern Labor 


The October issue of the Monthly Labor Review, published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is the second in a series of specialized numbers. 
It deals with the South’s labor force, wage differentials, income living 
costs, State labor legislation, and developments in the labor movement 
The articles in large part are based on work undertaken by the Department 
of Labor in the fall of 1945 in connection with the research program spon- 
sored by the House Agricultural Subcommittee on a Postwar Cotton 
Program 


Key on Household Work Issued 


With improved standards for household employees a key objective for 
1947 legislative sessions, this recently issued Women’s Bureau digest of 
labor laws and current wages in the field should prove of interest to 
women’s organizations and newspaper and magazine writers. Culled from 
secondary SOUPCES, the digest will serve as a stopgap orice pending 


publication of the Bureau’s detailed field study 
Some Current Bulletins 


Report of the Commission on Industrial Relations in Sweden 
LOSS. l5e 


id paves 


Report of the Commission on Industrial Relations in Great Britain, 146 
pages. 1958S. 20¢ 

Your Community Advisory Center (a guide for organizing veterans 
eenters Free 

Settling Plant Grievances. 47 pages. 1943. 10¢ 

The Foreman’s Guide to Labor Relations. 28 pages. 1944. 10% 

Safety Subjects. 152 pages. 20¢ 

Harvest Nomads. 24 pages. 1945. 10¢ 

The President's National Labor-Management Conterenes Summary and 
Committee Reports SY pages. 1946. 20¢ 

Employment Outlook for Automobile Mechanics. IS pages. 1945. 10 

Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation Bulletin No. S4 
32 pp Price 10¢ 

\ Guide to the National Labor Relations Act Procedures and Practices 
Bulletin No. SL. 60 pp 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Informa 
ton Office, Labor Department, Washington 25, DD + Do not send Moneys 

If a quantity of any publication is desired, ascertain price and write to 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
D.C. Send check or money order made payable to Superintendent of 


Documents. Currenev sent at sender’s risk 
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